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ARLETON’S  REPORT  ON  MOUNTAIN  MEADOWS.  The 


Library  has  recently  acquired  the  two  rarest  imprints  on  the 
Mountain  Meadows  Massacre.  They  are  the  two  printings  of  James 
Henry  Carleton’s  Report  on  the  subject  of  the  massacre  at  the  Moun¬ 
tain  Meadows  published  in  1860  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  one  as  an 
Arkansas  state  document,  the  other  as  a  private  pamphlet. 

The  history  of  the  government’s  response  to  the  massacre  is  a  most 
intriguing  subject.  The  earliest  official  investigation  was  begun  in  the 
Spring  of  1858  by  Jacob  Forney,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for 
Utah  Territory,  at  the  behest  of  William  C.  Mitchell,  grandfather  of 
some  of  the  children  surviving  the  massacre.  Forney  completed  his  in¬ 
vestigation  in  August  1859,  and  the  results  were  published  in  May  1860 
as  The  massacre  at  Mountain  Meadows  (Senate  Executive  Document 
42,  36th  Congress,  1st  Session).  A  second  investigation  was  launched 
by  newly  appointed  District  Attorney  Alexander  Wilson  and  Judge 
John  Cradlebaugh,  with  the  expectation  of  obtaining  indictments  of 
the  participants.  Their  findings  were  also  published  in  1860  under  the 
title  Condition  of  affairs  in  Utah  (Senate  Executive  Document  32,  36  th 
Congress,  1st  Session).  A  third  inquiry  was  undertaken  by  James  H. 
Carleton,  whose  primary  mission  was  to  proceed  to  Mountain  Mead¬ 
ows  and  assist  with  the  interment  of  any  bodies  still  remaining  on  the 
scene. 

James  Henry  Carleton  was  born  in  Maine  in  1818.  As  a  young  man 
he  joined  the  Maine  militia,  receiving  the  commission  of  lieutenant 
when  he  was  twenty  years  old.  In  1839  he  joined  the  regular  army  and 
began  training  in  the  cavalry.  During  the  next  years  he  had  a  colorful 
career  serving  against  the  Sioux,  fighting  in  the  Mexican  War  (par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  Battle  of  Buena  Vista),  and  then  serving  with  the  Army 


in  the  southwest,  mainly  in  California  and  Arizona.  It  was  during  his 
tour  with  the  Department  of  California  at  Fort  Tejon,  protecting  the 
migrants  on  the  route  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Los  Angeles,  that  Carle- 
ton  was  commanded  to  go  to  Mountain  Meadows. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Mountain  Meadows,  Carleton  was  met  by  R.  P. 
Campbell,  of  the  Santa  Clara  Expedition,  who  had  been  given  a  similar 
assignment.  Subsequently,  Campbell  submitted  a  report  to  Major  F.  J. 
Porter  of  Camp  Floyd.  At  the  meadows  also  was  Charles  Brewer,  assis¬ 
tant  surgeon,  U.S.  Army,  who  in  turn  submitted  a  report  to  Campbell, 
signed  at  Mountain  Meadows,  6  May  1859.  Both  Campbell’s  and 
Brewer’s  reports  appear  in  Senate  Exec.  Doc.  42,  Massacre  at  Mountain 
Meadows.  Carleton’s  report,  for  some  reason,  was  not  published  in  this 
document  even  though  it  too  was  signed  at  Mountain  Meadows,  25 
May  1859.  As  far  as  can  be  determined,  the  first  place  that  Carleton’s 
report  appeared  in  a  federal  document  was  in  the  report  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  Committee  on  Elections,  McGrorty  vs. 
Hooper,  1868  (House  Report  79,  40th  Congress,  1st  Session).  At  the 
end  of  this  publication  is  a  certification,  signed  by  E.  D.  Townsend, 
assistant  adjutant  general,  23  May  1868,  that  the  printed  report  was  a 
true  copy  of  the  original.  The  first  time  the  federal  government  pub¬ 
lished  it  as  a  separate  document  was  in  1902  under  title  Mountain 
Meadows  massacre;  special  report  of  the  Mountain  Meadows  massacre, 
by  J.  H.  Carleton,  Brevet  Major,  United  States  Army,  Captain,  First 
Dragoons  (House  Document  605,  57th  Congress,  1st  Session).  In  citing 
Carleton,  Juanita  Brooks,  in  her  Mountain  Meadows  Massacre,  refers 
to  one  of  the  1860  Little  Rock  editions  and  to  the  1902  edition,  which 
she  compared  with  the  original  manuscript  in  the  National  Archives. 

According  to  his  report,  Carleton  began  his  fact-finding  mission  with 
a  visit  to  Jacob  Hamblin,  and  the  report  opens  with  a  long  verbatim 
interview  with  Hamblin  and  his  wife.  Jacob  stressed  the  involvement 
of  the  Indians,  while  his  wife  dwelled  more  on  the  distribution  of  the 
seventeen  surviving  children  by  John  D.  Lee.  Jacob  Hamblin  also  sent 
to  Carleton’s  camp  his  Indian  boy  Albert  Hamblin,  whose  description 
of  the  massacre  was  similar  to  Jacob’s.  Next  Carleton  gives  the  results 
of  other  interviews  and  follows  with  a  comprehensive  account  of  the 
massacre,  naming  many  of  the  participants.  He  apparently  had  both 
Forney’s  and  Campbell’s  reports  and  discussed  them  in  some  length 
with  Judge  Cradlebaugh.  The  result  is  a  surprisingly  accurate  account 
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of  the  massacre  and  some  of  its  causes.  It  errs  most  in  ascribing  base 
motives  to  those  responsible  for  the  massacre.  Carleton’s  list  of  the 
surviving  children  was  undoubtedly  secured  from  Forney,  and  his 
description  of  the  remains  of  the  bodies  is  from  Brewer’s  report  made 
earlier  in  the  month.  He  concludes  that  the  wagon  train  was  doomed 
from  the  time  it  left  South  Pass  because  Brigham  Young  had  stated 
that,  with  the  army  coming,  he  could  no  longer  protect  immigrants 
from  the  Indians  and  because  the  train  was  from  Arkansas,  where 
Parley  Pratt  had  been  killed  earlier  that  year.  Carleton  errs  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  indict  Brigham  Young  as  chief  perpetrator. 

The  final  page  of  the  publication  gives  the  report  of  William  C. 
Mitchell  concerning  the  return  of  the  seventeen  surviving  children,  in¬ 
cluding  their  names  and  ages. 

In  addition  to  submitting  a  report  to  the  Army,  Carleton  sent  a  copy 
to  Elias  N.  Conway,  governor  of  Arkansas.  Conway  published  it  as  a 
state  document  ( [Senate  Doc]  appears  over  the  title)  with  the  imprint 
[Jjohnson  &:  Yerkes,  State  Printers,  1860.  The  only  other  known 
copies  of  this  edition  are  at  the  University  of  Arkansas  and  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas.  The  other  edition  was  apparently  printed  for  private 
distribution.  It  bears  the  imprint.  Little  Rock:  True  Democrat  Steam 
Press  Print,  1860.  Copies  of  this  edition  are  also  located  at  Newberry 
Library  of  Chicago,  Princeton  University,  University  of  Utah,  and 
Yale  University.  On  the  verso  of  both  title  pages  is  a  letter  of  trans¬ 
mission  by  Major  Carleton  to  Governor  Conway,  dated  ‘Tort  Tejon, 
California,  Sept.  4,  1859.”  Mitchell’s  report  is  dated  ‘‘Little  Rock, 
October  11,  1860.” 

From  the  similarity  of  format,  it  seems  clear  that  one  pamphlet  was 
set  from  the  other.  For  instance,  the  error  ‘‘Meadowns”  appears  in  both 
on  p.  12,  line  5.  A  number  of  mistakes  in  the  Johnson  Sc  Yerkes  edition 
—  for  example, ‘‘Indiams”(p.  12,  line  20), ‘‘Biship”  (p.  18,  line  6),  “haid” 
(p.  18,  line  32),  ‘‘Mormans”  (p.  19,  line  20)  —  are  corrected  in  the  True 
Democrat  edition.  This  would  suggest  that  the  Johnson  Sc  Yerkes  edi¬ 
tion  was  printed  before  the  True  Democrat  edition.  The  back  page  of 
both,  however,  seems  to  have  been  printed  from  the  same  typesetting. 

Chad  Flake 
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New  rare  books.  Among  the  fifteen  thousand  books  indi¬ 
vidually  processed  by  the  Pre-Cataloging  section  from  January 
through  April  1975,  some  two  hundred  were  set  aside  for  the  library’s 
special  holdings  in  literature.  Many  first  and  fine  editions  of  literary 
works  were  singled  out  for  processing  by  Special  Collections. 

“Eclectic”  describes  this  body  of  writings.  Several  localities  and 
periods  are  represented,  with  books  ranging  from  Vittoria  Colonna’s 
Rime  Spirituali  (1548)  to  the  Shakespeare  Head  Press  edition  of  Ed¬ 
mund  Spenser’s  works  in  eight  volumes,  1930-32. 

A  number  of  A.  A.  Milne’s  writings  were  added  to  the  library  collec¬ 
tion,  including  a  fine  autographed  first  edition  of  his  first  work.  Lovers 
in  London.  Many  items  by  the  vorticist  artist  and  author  Wyndham 
Lewis  (1882-1957)  were  also  acquired.  His  Apes  of  God,  The  Art  of 
Being  Ruled,  Doom  of  Youth,  and  Filibusters  in  Barbary  are  among 
the  earlier  books  in  this  group. 

The  library  has  purchased  first  editions  of  some  of  the  haunting 
titles  of  Ambrose  Bierce,  including  The  Fiend's  Delight  and  Can  Such 
Things  Bef,  as  well  as  a  fine  copy  of  Nuggets  and  Dust  Panned  Out  in 
California. 

Another  collection  contains  the  works  of  Laurence  Housman,  sev¬ 
eral  of  which  are  signed  and  inscribed  by  the  author.  Besides  his 
Prunella,  Rue,  Palace  Scenes,  Spikenard,  and  An  Englishwomans 
Love-Letters  (naming  only  the  earliest  books  in  this  large  selection),  we 
have  several  of  his  illustrated  books  by  other  authors.  Selections  from 
the  Writings  of  William  Blake  (London,  1893)  and  Shelley’s  The 
Sensitive  Plant  are  among  these. 

George  Moore  is  represented  by  A  Mummer  s  Wife  (London,  1885), 
Muslin  (1915),  The  Coming  of  Gabrielle,  and  others.  We  are  pleased 
to  have  obtained  the  signed  copy  number  one  of  October  and  Other 
Verses,  by  Robert  Bridges  (London:  Heinemann,  1920).  We  also  have 
a  1929  Cuala  Press  copy  of  William  Butler  Yeats’s  A  Packet  for  Ezra 
Pound.  Another  interesting  item  is  the  Biblia  Innocentium  of  John 
William  Mackail,  1892,  uncut  and  unopened,  limited  to  200  copies. 

Several  more  popular  works  can  also  be  found  in  our  new  acquisi¬ 
tions  in  literature. 

He  who,  from  zone  to  zone. 

Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight. 

In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone. 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright. 
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So  wrote  William  Cullen  Bryant  in  his  poem  “To  a  Waterfowl,”  which 
has  been  familiar  to  American  schoolchildren  for  over  a  century. 
When  first  presented  to  the  world,  Bryant’s  Poems  (Cambridge:  Hil¬ 
liard  and  Metcalf,  1821)  was  an  unimpressive  Massachusetts  imprint, 
of  which  most  copies  were  destined  to  heavy  wear  and  eventual  dis¬ 
integration.  We  have  recently  obtained  this  small  book,  however,  and 
it  is  now  housed  in  the  Special  Collections  vault.  Other  fine  books 
recently  added  to  our  holdings  are  Twice-Told  Tales  by  Hawthorne 
(first  edition,  first  issue,  1837)  and  Blackmore’s  Lorna  Doone  (first  edi¬ 
tion,  1869).  We  have  also  processed  an  autographed  copy  of  the  first 
edition,  first  issue  of  The  Good  Earth,  by  Pearl  S.  Buck. 

A  significant  item,  finally,  in  any  library’s  collection  of  American 
works  would  be  our  recently  obtained  first  issue  of  the  first  edition  of 
Essays,  signed  and  inscribed  by  its  author,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Rick  Eldon  Grunder 


ICARIAN  BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS.  Etienne  Cabet  (1788- 
1856),  French  Socialist,  was  born  at  Dijon,  France,  in  1788,  the  son 
of  a  cooper.  He  taught  school  and  practiced  law  in  Dijon  until  1820, 
when  he  settled  in  Paris.  After  taking  part  in  the  revolution  of  1830  he 
was  made  Procureur-general  in  Corsica,  but  subsequently  he  was  dis¬ 
missed  for  an  attack  on  the  monarchy  in  his  Histoire  de  la  revolution 
de  1830.  Following  this  dismissal,  Cabet  was  elected  the  Dijon  repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  But  once  more  his  bitter  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  government  brought  him  official  prosecution,  and  this 
time,  in  1834,  he  went  into  exile  in  England.  There  he  became  an 
ardent  disciple  of  Robert  Owen.  With  the  amnesty  of  1839  he  re¬ 
turned  to  France,  wrote  his  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  francaise  (1840), 
and  published  his  Voyage  en  Icarie  (1840),  which  he  had  written  in 
London  after  reading  the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  Voyage  en 
Icarie  contains  his  theories  on  progressive  taxation,  on  compulsion  to 
work,  old-age  pensions,  and  the  division  of  the  products  of  industry. 

Like  Owen,  Cabet  sought  to  realize  his  ideas  in  practice.  He  ne¬ 
gotiated  for  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Red  River,  Texas,  and  drew  up  a 
scheme  for  a  communitarian  colony.  In  March  1848  the  first  “Icarians” 
arrived  in  New  Orleans.  The  Texas  location  was  found  unsuitable, 
and  most  returned  to  New  Orleans.  Cabet,  in  the  meantime,  had 
sailed  from  France  with  500  followers.  Some  returned  to  France;  but 
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Cabet,  having  learned  of  the  Mormon  expulsion  from  Nauvoo,  ac¬ 
quired  property  there  and  led  280  followers  to  Nauvoo  to  start  “Icaria.” 
Cabet  was  never  able  to  put  into  practice  many  of  his  ideas,  and  the 
Icarian  settlement  never  exceeded  1,800.  After  a  time  dissensions 
arose,  and  Cabet,  with  some  200  of  the  community,  left  Nauvoo  to 
form  a  new  settlement.  He  died  at  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  on  8  November 
1856. 

Recently  the  Library  has  acquired  a  number  of  rare  publications  of 
Cabet,  including  his  Propagande  Communiste  (1842),  Pourvai  .  .  . 
Contre  L’  Arret  (1841),  and  Doctrines  Repub licanes  (1833),  as  well  as 
a  number  of  rare  pamphlets  and  broadsides.  In  addition,  over  fifty 
manuscript  documents  pertaining  to  the  Icarian  community  in  Nau¬ 
voo  from  1849  to  1859  have  been  added  to  the  collection.  Most  of  these 
are  records  of  suits  brought  against  the  Icarians  and  Cabet  for  property 
disputes  and  nonpayment  of  debts.  The  difficulties  the  Icarians  en¬ 
countered  with  their  neighbors  in  Hancock  County,  particularly  when 
compared  with  the  problems  the  Mormons  had  encountered  there,  will 
make  an  extremely  interesting  study. 

A.  Dean  Larsen 
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